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tells, among other things, how ** My Maryland " came to be writ- 
ten, and how it was wedded, in the Cary household in Baltimore, 
to the air " Lauriger Horatius," introduced by Mr. Burton N. 
Harrison, then a Yale student. Articles on " Hood's Invasion of 
Tennessee," " Lincoln's Cooper Institute Speech," and "Oppos- 
ing Sherman's Advance to Atlanta," all fully illustrated, show 
that there is no disposition on the part of the editors to discontinue 
the " war series/ ' 

Scribner's Magazine for August is, on the whole, 

perhaps, the best that has been issued of that sterling publication. 
The instalment of " Unpublished Letters of Thackeray" is more 
interesting than that of July, and contains some pen sketches by the 
great novelist in his best vein. To the general reader of The Art 
Amateur the number will probably be found most attractive on 
account of the two papers it contains on Dutch painting and Dutch 
scenery. " The Picturesque Quality of Holland," by George Hitch- 
cock, is delightfully illustrated by that excellent American painter, 
and " The Lost Rembrandt," by T. R. Sullivan, with the scene 
laid at The Hague is a happy combination of fact and fiction. 
Among the most delightful illustrations this month is the " proc- 
ess" reproduction of a miniature of Charles King, which gives to 
a wonderful degree the smoothness and general feeling of the 
ivory original. We venture to say that in no woodcut could this 
have been done so well. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, BY VICTOR DANGON. 

(SEPTEMBER COLORED PLATE.) 

To paint this study in oil colors, first carefully draw 
the general form of the flower, stems, and leaves. For this pur- 
pose, charcoal, finely pointed, is the best. Dust off the loose 
charcoal, and proceed to paint the background. Many artists 
prefer to secure their drawing by going over the charcoal lines 
with burnt Sienna and a little turpentine, using a small brush. 
For the background use a very little ivory black, white, raw 
umber, and perhaps a little light red. It would be an improve- 
ment to suggest a delicate shadow in this background, failing to 
the right, and slightly below the flowers and leaves. In this shadow 
add madder lake and use less white. The yellow and flame-col- 
ored flowers are painted as follows : For the local tone use yellow 
ochre, light red, white, and raw umber. In the deeper flame-col- 
ored touches add madder lake or burnt Sienna, omitting light red ; 
use. with this a very little ivory black. For the very lightest yel- 
lows use light cadmium, white, and the least portion of ivory 
black. In painting the crimson and light red flowers, use for 
the medium tones madder lake, light red, yellow ochre, white, 
and a very little ivory black. In the dark reds use* madder lake 
and raw umber, adding burnt Sienna and ivory black in the deep- 
est touches. For the gray half tints use a little ivory black, 
white, yellow ochre, and madder lake. The highest lights are 
painted with white, a little yellow ochre, and madder lake, to 
which is added the least touch of ivory black. For the lighter pink 
chrysanthemums use madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a very • 
little ivory black. In the shadows, raw umber and light red are 
added, and in the cool half tints use a little permanent blue, with 
white, a little ivory black, yellow ochre, and madder lake. For 
the yellow centres use light cadmium, white, madder lake, and 
raw umber or ivory black. The shadowy pale yellow blossoms 
at the right are painted with yellow ochre, white, a little madder 
lake, with a very little ivory black in the local tone, adding cobalt 
in the half tints and raw umber in the shadows. Paint the green 
leaves with Antwerp blue, white, cadmium, vermilion, and ivory 
black, adding in the shadows raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
For the stems use raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a little cad- 
mium, and madder lake. The brushes needed are medium and 
small flat bristle brushes for the general painting, and for small 
details flat-pointed sables, Nos. 5 and 8. 

To paint the study in water colors use Whatman's 
double elephant paper for transparent washes, and do not intro- 
duce any white with the colors. Use the ordinary moist water colors 
in tubes or pans, with plenty of water when washing in the gen- 
eral tones. For decorative purposes, however, opaque colors are 
best. T ne y ma y be used on all textile fabrics, such as silk, satin, 
velvet, and bolting cloth. The same moist colors are employed, 
but all are mixed more or less with Chinese white. In painting 
on textile fabrics it is also well to underlay the first painting with 
a coating of pure Chinese white, which must be allowed to dry well 
before applying the colors. For painting this study in water col- 
ors, the same list of colors already given for oil is used ; the only 
changes to be made being as follows : Use cobalt in water color 
for permanent blue in oil ; for bone brown in oil substitute sepia in 
water color ; and use lamp-black in water color in place of ivory 
black in oil. The brushes necessary are one large round black or 
brown-haired brush for general work, also two or more medium 
and very small-sized fine camel' s-hair brushes for careful work in 
finishing. 

THE PORTRAIT STUDY BY HENRY BACON. 

(AUGUST COLORED PLATE.) 

Begin by drawing carefully the outlines of the head 
and bust, and use for this purpose charcoal sharpened to a point. 
Be sure the features are correctly drawn and that all the propor- 
tions are exact before beginning to paint. It is well to secure the 
di awing by going over the charcoal lines with burnt Sienna and 
ivory black, mixed with a little turpentine. . This makes a tone of 
reddish brown which dries quickly. While it is drying, lay in the 



background, using raw umber, yellow ochre, white, Antwerp 
blue, burnt Sienna, and a little ivory black. A little madder lake 
is added in the lighter part directly around the head. Put the 
paint on thickly and remember to mix a little turpentine with all 
the colors for the first painting or until the whole canvas is cov- 
ered. After this use a little French poppy oil for a medium, add- 
ing, if desired, a little Siccatif de Courtray, one drop to every five 
of oil. 

The background having been laid in, paint the hair and dress 
in their general effect, leaving the flesh till the last. For the hair 
use bone brown, white, yellow ochre, burnt Sienna, and a little 
ivory black. In the half-tints add a little cobalt or permanent 
blue. In the highest lights use more white, with yellow ochre, a 
little bone brown, light red, and a very little ivory black. Paint 
the pink dress with madder lake, yellow ochre, white, vermilion, 
raw umber, and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
light red and omit vermilion. For the flesh use for the local 
tone white, madder lake, yellow ochre, vermilion, a little cobalt, 
raw umber, and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
light red and omit vermilion. In the deeper touches — under the 
chin, around the eyes, etc., substitute burnt Sienna for light red. 
The soft gray half-tints on the forehead, around the eyes, etc., are 
painted with cobalt, white, yellow ochre, light red, and a very 
little ivory black. For the eyebrows use raw umber, ivory black, 
cobalt, yellow ochre, and burnt Sienna, with white. The brown 
iris of the eye is painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, white, 
and burnt Sienna, adding a little ivory black in the deeper touches. 
For the pupil or black spot in the centre of the eye use ivory black 
and burnt Sienna. 

Paint the general tone of the lips with madder lake, vermilion, 
light red, white, a little raw umber, and cobalt. In the shadows 
add a very little ivory black and burnt Sienna, omitting ver- 
milion. In the highest light use vermilion, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and white, qualified by a very small portion of ivory black- 
The same colors are used in painting the ribbon around the neck, 
though with more madder lake. The lips may be improved by 
giving them a little more rosy color than is seen in the lithograph. 
Be, very careful not to exaggerate or deepen the shadows or 
general half-tint which pervades the face. Paint the high lights 
of the face with white, madder lake, yellow ochre, vermilion, and 
the least touch of ivory black. 

Use canvas or mill-board to paint on, and for the general tones 
paint with large and medium flat bristle brushes. For the 
smaller details and fine touches in finishing use flat-pointed 
sables Nos. 6 and 9. When finished and dry varnish with 
French retouching varnish. 



THE " LAD YS SLIPPER." {See August number.) 

These blossoms are very decorative in effect from 
their brilliant coloring. The long and narrow petals are a beau- 
tiful delicate purple, while the broad upper petal is purple, 
spotted with orange color. The cup in the centre is pale yellow 
within, while outside it is warm, yellowish green, deeper at the 
edges. The stems are light yellow green, and the leaves a medium 
shade of rather gray green and warm in quality. The background 
is a rather greenish gray, with pinkish-purple tones in the deeper 
parts. This is intended to suggest the tone of distant foliage be- 
hind the flowers. Let the gray be soft and silvery in quality so 
as to relieve the flowers well. 

To Paint this Study in Oils.— First draw in carefully the 
outlines of the flowers and leaves with a finely-pointed stick of 
charcoal. Canvas, wood, or mill-board may be used to paint on. 
If for decorative purposes, it is better to transfer the drawing in- 
stead of sketching it in by the eye with charcoal, as erasing will 
injure the fabric if a delicate one. Paint the background first, and 
use raw umber, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake, a lit- 
tle ivory black and light red. In the deeper parts use more blue 
and madder lake, qualified by ivory black. The purple petals are 
painted with permanent blue, madder lake, white, and a very lit- 
tle ivory black. In the shadows use burnt Sienna and a little raw 
umber. For the orange spots use orange cadmium, white, and a 
very little ivory black. If you have no orange cadmium use yel- 
low ochre, light cadmium, white, and a little vermilion or madder 
lake, qualified by a very little ivory black. The pale yellow inte- 
rior is painted with light cadmium and white, with a little raw 
umber. In the shadow add yellow ochre. For the yellowish- 
green outside use light cadmium, white, a little vermilion, and 
ivory black. These same colors are used for the stems. 

Paint the green leaves with a little Antwerp blue, white, cadmi- 
um, ivory black, and madder lake, adding raw umber and burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. Use flat bristle brushes for the general 
painting, and for smaller touches in finishing the details use flat- 
pointed sables Nos. 5 and 8. Mix a little turpentine with the col- 
ors for the first painting, and afterward use for a medium French 
poppy oil. 

In Water-Colors. — If transparent washes are to be employed 
use rough, thick, white water-color paper, such as Whatman's 
Double Elephant, and mix no white paint with the colors. Use 
plenty of water, and flow the color over the paper in flat, simple 
tones at first, putting in the details afterward. For the high 
lights, the white paper may be left clear, and then thinly washed 
over with color ; or else the lights may be taken out with blotting- 
paper cut to a point, the spot being first wet with a brush dipped 
in clean water. The blotting-paper will then take up the color 
easily. Use a large, round brush of black or brown hair for wash- 
ing, and for smaller touches and details use round-pointed cam- 
el's-hair brushes of medium and small size. 

The colors needed are the ordinary moist water-colors that come 
in pans or tubes. The same colors mentioned above for painting 
in oil are used for water-colors, with the following exceptions : All 
white is omitted ; substitute cobait in water-color for permanent 
blue in oil, and use sepia in water-color for bone brown in oil. Let 



lamp-black in water-color take the place of ivory black in oil, and 
use rose madder in water-color instead of madder lake. 

In Opaque Colors. — For decorative purposes, such as paint- 
ing on silk, satin, velvet, etc., the work should be done with opaque 
colors instead of transparent washes. The same moist water- 
colors are used which are already mentioned, but Chinese 
white is mixed with all the colors to render them opaque, and give 
the necessary body or thickness. The Chinese white that comes 
in tubes is by far the best. Less water is needed than for transpar- 
ent washes, and an undertone of pure Chinese white may be laid in 
before putting on the color.. 

In Mineral Colors. — For the background use ivory black, 
apple green and carmine. Paint the green leaves grass green, 
shaded with brown green. In the high lights use grass green and 
mixing yellow. In painting the stems use the grass green and 
mixing yellow also, but add more yellow. For the purple petals 
of the flowers use golden violet, adding a little deep blue in parts. 
For the deep yellow spots use jonquil yellow and orange yellow, 
and shade with sepia. Paint the pale yellow interior of the centre 
with mixing yellow, and shade with brown green. The yellowish 
green outside is painted with grass green and mixing yellow. 
Add brown green in the shadows. 
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CHILD'S HEAD, BY ELLEN WELBY. 

(SEPTEMBER FRONTISPIECE.) 

This design is intended for a panel or plaque, and is 
to be painted in mineral colors. The effect of light shows the 
head of the child as seen out of doors, with a background of warm 
bright green foliage brilliantly lighted by the sun. A few pale 
pink peach-blossoms are seen, with their brownish gray branches 
and stems. The child has a rather dark, warm complexion, with 
light reddish brown hair. The kerchief tied around the head and 
the dress are white, though both are so much in shadow as to ap- 
pear gray in general effect, and the high lights are distinctly de- 
fined. 

The design should be first carefully drawn in with a hard lead- 
pencil. Then begin to paint the background, using apple green 
and carmine, but with more apple green. In the darker touches 
at the outside use a little deep blue green with the carmine. The 
pink peach-blossoms are painted with carmine and shaded with 
apple green mixed with carmine. Paint the stems with sepia and 
shade them with ivory black. For the stamens and centres of the 
blossoms, which are quite red, use dark carmine and shade with 
sepia. Paint the hair with sepia or yellow brown and shade with 
ivory black. The complexion is painted with flesh red No. 2, and 
ivory yellow for the local tone; use in the shadows sky blue, 
flesh red No. 2, and ivory black, in equal proportions. The de- 
tails of the face and hair should be put in carefully with fine brushes, 
though too much finish is not desirable. In painting the white dra- 
pery leave the white china clear for the lights, and for the shadows 
use black with a little sky blue. Paint the eyes "with deep red brown 
shaded with black and the eyelashes and eyebrows with sepia. For 
the lips, use red brown and a little ivory black. Remember that the 
whites of the eyes, being in shadow, appear dark gray. Paint them 
with ivory black and sky blue. Do not blend the hair, and only 
blend the face where it is necessary. Outline the features deli- 
cately with the tone used for the shadow, being careful not to use 
too much blue. In the deeper parts of the shadow, a fine brush 
may be used with small touches to give the proper effect. In 
finishing, soften the edges of the shadows into the half tints. Do 
not use too wet a brush in retouching, as the color beneath may 
be displaced and become muddy. 



PLATE AND VASE DESIGNS. 
Plate 617 is a fruit-plate design — " Crab-apples " — 
to be painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the color- 
ing. Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on 
the white of the china, without any background. Mix grass green 
and mixing yellow for the coloring of the crab-apples, shading with 
brown green. Use grass green for the stems, shading with brown 
green. Let the tinting of the apple-blossoms in the border deco- 
ration be in very delicate green, using the same coloring as for the 
apples. For the shadow touches behind the blossoms use brown 
green. The narrow lines on the rim can be in gold or in brown 
green. 

Plate 618 is a " satchel "vase design — " Dandelions." 
Use orange yellow for the centres, and silver yellow for the outer 
petals, of the flowers. Shade and outline with brown green. For 
the leaves use apple green and brown green, adding emerald 
green for the dark leaves. Outline and shade with brown green. 
The under side of the leaves and the stems should be light. Have 
a clouded background. Either blue or red, or brown clouded 
with red, may be used with good effect. The design is arranged 
for the " satchel" vase, which comes in the ivory white ware. Re- 
peat the design for the opposite side. It may also be used for 
vases of other forms. 



QUERIES ABOUT CHINA-PAINTING. 
SIR : In the article " Preparing Gold and Silver for Por- 
celain Decoration," by M. Louise McLaughlin, in The Art Amateur 
February, 1883, the flux to be used with the prepared gold is said 
to be made of twelve parts of nitrate of bismuth to one part pulver- 
ized borax. I have never been able to procure nitrate of bismuth, 
and have been told that it is so rarely used I could only get it 
from a specialist's laboratory. I have used the subnitrate, and have 
been much pleased with the gold produced, although I find it has 
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a slightly sandy or rough appearance sometimes, (i) Is the ni- 
trate of bismuth necessary, and, if so, where might I procure it ? 
(2) It has been suggested to me as cheaper and more expeditious 
in preparing gold for decoration to secure old gold fillings from 
a dentist, or the pure gold, instead of using coin as directed in the 
article. Would it produce equally good results ? (3) I have 
found great difficulty in obtaining good fat oil. That which I 
have obtained in Philadelphia hardens very quickly. I see that 

the directions given for 
making fat oil in The Art 
Amateur are to expose 
spirits of turpentine a few 
days to the air. Would the 
oil so produced answer for 
gold decoration ? Is there 
any difference between oil 
and spirits of turpentine ? 
Miss McLaughlin speaks of 
both. 
C. W. A., Lancaster, Pa. 
Miss McLaughlin kindly 
answers our correspon- 
dent's questions. She says: 
(1) In preparing gold for 
china-painting I have used 
nitrate of bismuth procured 
from Eimer & Amend, 205 
Third Avenue, New York. 
I find upon inquiry, how- 
ever, that it is difficult to 
procure the nitrate, the 
subnitrate being the prepa- 
ration usually employed 
for medicinal purposes. 
The nitrate of bismuth is 
in a crystalline form, while 
the subnitrate is a pre- 
cipitation in the form of 
powder, procured by add- 
ing a quantity of water to 
the nitrate. For the pur- 
pose in question, I should 
not think the difference in 
the chemical properties of 
the two substances suffi- 
cient to cause any material 
change in the result. If 
your correspondent has 
used the subnitrate and 
found that the gold adhered to the china after it had been proper- 
ly fired, it proves that the subnitrate will do as well as the nitrate. 
The roughness of the surface which she mentions is calised by 
the imperfect grinding of the gold powder. (2) It would be 
better to procure the pure gold if possible. In dissolving coin 
for the purpose, the alloy is precipitated, and the gold solution 
must be carefully poured off before the gold is precipitated to 
avoid mixing the alloy with it and so injuring its color. The 
purer the gold, therefore, the less danger there would be of injury 
from alloy. I do not think, however, that the difficulty of getting 
rid of the alloy is sufficient to render the use of gold coin inad- 
visable, as it is the most convenient form in which to procure the 
gold. (3) Fat oil, or oil of turpentine, is simply the residuum of 
spirits of turpentine evaporated by exposure to the air. The 
tendency of prepared fat oil is necessarily to harden upon further 
exposure to evaporation and also from cold. I have not found 
any difficulty in using that made by M. Lacroix, except in very 
cold weather, and then the application of heat would cause it to 
flow freely. 
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FIXING CHARCOAL DRAWINGS. 

E. S., Newark, N. J.— The best way to fix a charcoal 
drawing is in the old fashion, from behind. Stretch the paper on 
a frame and apply a very weak solution of gum-lac in spirits of 
wine, the color of pale sherry, and perfectly fluid, so as to enter 
easily the pores of the paper. Atomizers are used to throw 
the "fixative" in a jet 
of very fine spray upon 
the face of the draw- 
ing, but the result is 
seldom satisfactory. Sa- 
rony uses a flat pan 
full of milk through 
which he rapidly passes 
his large charcoal draw- 
ings and then hangs them 
up by the corners to dry, 
but it would be risky for 
an inexperienced hand 
to try this method. 

S. P., Auburn, N. 
Y. — (1) To transfer a 
design to a smooth ma- 
terial such as linen, im- 
pression paper should 
be placed between the 
paper pattern and the 
material, and when the 



outline of the design is carefully traced with a sharp-pointed stick, 
it will be found perfectly transferred to the linen beneath. This 
paper can be procured in sheets of black, blue, and red, from any 
dealer in art materials. (2) Your screen of dark holly-green satin 
would look well with yellow laburnum, white acacia, and May 
blossoms worked on the three panels. 



CRA YONS AND PASTELS. 

P. H. B., Lincoln, Vt. — By "crayon portraits" is 
generally understood portraits worked in black and white, where 
fine French black hard crayons are used ; and the high lights are 
made from the white paper left bare, or else they are added at the 
last with white chalk. In this latter case, however, it is better 
to use light gray paper. Colored crayons or pastels should not 
be used, as a rule, with plain black crayon. Such a mixture of 
materials is occasionally employed by artists experienced in making 
quick sketches, but it is not to be recommended to students under 
any circumstances. 

L. D., Wheelersburg, O. — (1) You will find your ques- 
tions answered in an article on " Pastel Painting" in the present 
number of the magazine. F. Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, recently published a translation of Goupil's "Pastel 
Painting," which you will find very useful. (2) Your 
old pastels are probably unaffected by age. 



S. J., Williamsport, Pa. — The material of the so-called 
" porcelain" or German stoves is not porcelain, but earthenware, 
moulded into tiles or hollow bricks about six or eight inches 
square, and several inches thick. They are made in a great varie- 
ty of ornamental forms, and are generally glazed on the outer or 
exposed face, either white — which is most common — or brown, 
red, green, or black. 

H. E.— (1) You seem to suppose that over-glaze 
colors and enamel colors mean something different. They refer 
to precisely the same thing. (2) In water-color painting altera- 
tions may be effected in Chinese white by dropping water on it, 
and gently working with the brush, repeatedly drying it off with a 
cloth ; but it is a risky process. (3) A few drops of water added to 
the Chinese white in a bottle, every time that any is taken from it, 
will prevent its hardening. 

J. J., Baltimore. — A small copper or brass disk with a 
pivot, to be made to revolve like a potter's wheel, is used in dec- 
orating with circular stripes or filets whether of gold or of color. 
The cup, saucer or vase is placed on the centre of the disk, the 
fine brush charged with liquid gold or color is held pointing 
toward it, the disk is made to revolve as the brush touches the 
porcelain, and the result, if the hand is steady, is a very true and 
delicate line of color or gold around the rim or body. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Inquirer, Pittsburg, Pa. — No more of the 
anemone designs will be given. 

T. B., Brooklyn. — Bolting cloth costs %i a yard 
(18 inches wide), or $1.25 a yard (24 inches). James B. 
Shepherd, 927 Broadway, N. Y., will send it at those 
prices, post-paid. 

B. McA., St. Joe, Mo. — In sending Christmas 
designs to Prang & Co., you should certainly not paint 
on both sides of the card. The design for the back 
should be on a separate card. 

S. S. J., Baltimore. — The black known in Japa- 
nese and Chinese porcelain as " mirror black" is com- 
posed of a mixture of oxides of cobalt and manganese. 
Iron reds with cobalt will likewise give black. 

E. A. S., K. I. Works, Me. — It is against our 
rules to give instructions for coloring designs found in 
outside publications, otherwise our already too limited 
space would be taken up largely with technical informa- 
tion which would be of little or no value to the general 
reader. 

Lieut. B., Fort Spokane, W. T.— " Les Let- 
tres et les Arts" is, in this country, published by Charles 
Scribner'sSons. It is, without doubt, the most superbly 
illustrated periodical in the world, and at $6 a copy is 
really cheap considering the large number of first-class 
plates it contains. 

T. J. S., Buffalo. — " Faience cloisonne"' is an imitation 
of the Chinese and Japanese cloisonne enamel, in which black 
painted lines are substituted for the metallic bands which in the 
genuine article are placed edgewise upon the vase and thus form 
intervals which are filled with enamel. 

H. F. P., Trenton, N. J.— (1) "Medium" and "vehi- 
cle" are the same thing, the term being applied to the fluid in 
which the color is held in suspension while conveyed to the pic- 
ture. (2) There is a good deal of affectation in this talk about dull 
color. It should not mislead you. The " greenery-yallery" craze 
in decoration has already had its day. 

Wood-Carver, Brooklyn. — (1) There is no publica- 
tion which gives similar wood-carving designs to those in The Art 
Amateur. (2) Nearly all ; some are out of print. (3) Addis' Lon- 
don carving tools are decidedly the best. Frasse & Co. (95 Fulton 
Street) sell a set, ready ground, with book of instruction and de- 
signs for $4.25, and a more complete set for $7.25. 

M., Cairo, 111. — Plaster casts may be painted, if they 
have been first thoroughly sized with isinglass and water, to pre- 
vent the paint from sinking in. If too shiny, rub them with tur- 
pentine. A soiled plaster cast that has not been painted should 
be thoroughly rubbed, and with a penknife carefully scraped when 
the dirt will not readily come off. 
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S. P., Toledo, O. — The yellow crocus is of a tone so 
deep that chrome yellow No. 3 must be used for the local 
color ; and, after the shadows are finished with a mixture of pink 
madder and a very little cobalt, it must also be glazed with gamboge. 
A great number of flowers are variegated with orange and yellow. 
For these the chrome yellow No. 1 should be first washed over 
the whole, and the orange parts then painted in with chrome No. 
3, glazing the whole, when finished, with gamboge. 

Nora, N. Y. — The design of azaleas would look very 
pretty painted on your crimson plush. The flowers may be pure 
white, or pale pink, if preferred. The pink blossoms should be 
painted with madder lake, white, yellow ochre, and a very little 
ivory black for the local tone. In the shadows add light red and 
raw umber. Before beginning to paint, cover the groundwork of 
the design within the outlines of the flowers with a diluted solution 
of gum arabic. This when dry affords an excellent surface for the 
oil paints. 

F. L. R., Smithport, Pa.— We hardly understand the 
term you use — viz., " A professional decorative architect." To be- 
come a successful decorator, it is necessary to understand how to 
draw well and to design, the latter being an especial natural gift, 
which may not be taught to every one, but which must be cultivated 
before being available. An architect must go through, as you say, 

assiduous study, though 
he need not necessarily 
become associated with 
art schools. It is possi- 
ble that the profession 
of both decorator and 
architect may be learn- 
ed independently of 
schools ; but if possible, 
it is always well for the 
student to avail himself 
of fhe art schools with- 
in reach, as there mod- 
els can be obtained as 
well as casts, and other 
varied means of study 
which are most difficult 
of access to the solitary 
student. A few practi- 
cal lessons from a good 
teacher will be found 
invaluable as a founda- 
tion for private study. 



